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Annual Meeting of Chicago Federation, 
Around the great cheery fire-place in the But- 
ler Building at Hull House, sixty or more resi- 
dents, representing all but two of Chicago’s twelve 
settlements, gathered for the annual meeting of 
their Federation Oct. 2. The chairmanship went 
to Miss Nicholes, of Neighborhood House; the 
secretaryship to Miss Clawson of Chicago Com- 
mons, and treasureship to Mr. Price of Gad’s 
Hill Settlement. The feature of the delightful 
evening was the share which Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell gave her fellow-residents in the impres- 
sions she received during her summer abroad of 
social movements in England and France. 

With Toynbee Hall she was impressed “as a 
bit of the University” in the Whitechapel wilder- 
ness. Its “Guild of Compassion,” through which 
students lend a helping. hand to young children 
and the aged, together with the fine art exhibit 
Toynbee Hall offers to the overwhebming pat- 
ronage of the neighborhood, were the most marked 
features of the work in this mother settlement. 

Passmore Edwards House seemed “so attrac- 
tive that one would never have dreamed it could 
be a settlement.” Mrs. Humphrey Ward talked 
mly of its school for crippled children, so deeply 
was she interested in it. 

The Woman’s University Settlement has be- 
come a great training school for charity work- 
ers. The Church settlements, headed by the 
Church of England work at Oxford House 
and well seconded by the Wesleyan  settle- 
ment made an effective showing of progress in 
practically helpful work. Mansfield House seemed 
to be nearest the people, among whose little houses 
and shops its buildings are scattered. 

There was a very deep depression among so- 
cial workers over the South African war expe- 
riences, which have lowered the tone and lessened 
the interest in all the higher and better move- 
ments. In Hyde Park there was free speech on 
every subject, except the Boer war. Yet Canon 
Barnett at Toynbee and Percy Alden at Mans- 
field, by voice and pen, are braving the tyranny 
of public sentiment in their advocacy of peace. 

At the Universite Populaire in Paris she found 
a group of working men listening to a paper 
on “Machiavelli.” 


In Glasgow, Miss McDowell was one of a 
party of guests who were officially conducted 
through the municipal tenements and then hand- 
somely entertained at a “municipal luncheon.” 
More Scotchmen than Englishmen abstained from 
drinking liquor on this occasion. Thirty-four of 
a group of seventy-six Scotch politicians were 
said to be total abstainers. 

The attitude of settlements toward radicalism 
was briefly discussed by the Federation and was 
chosen as the subject of the next meeting. 


Conference on Kural Conditions. 

The growing social consciousness, in which the 
hope of the world lies, is illustrated by the in- 
creasing emphasis upon the first hand knowledge 
of rural conditions. In connection with the 
beautiful custom of rallying the former and pres 
ent residents of the town of Morris, Connecticut, 
for the observance of “Old Home Week,” an 
informal conference on Rural Conditions was held 
there last August. Its purpose was to consider 
the industrial, educational and religious aspects 
of rural conditions, to prosecute the comparative, 
thorough study of them and to focus more effec- 
tive co-operation for their betterment. Among 
the subjects upon which opinions were sought, 
were these: Can industrial conditions in the 
country be improved and if so how? How may 
rural industry be more intelligently directed? 
How secure better facilities of communication and 
transporation and how will this help to solve the 
problem? Are taxes heavier in the country than 
the city? How may the inertia of rural life be 
overcome? What changes are needed in our 
educational system? Is the concentration of the 
religious life of many country towns into fewer 
churches desirable and how can it be secured? 
The opportunity of the country minister. How 
may efficient men be secured and retained in 
country churches? The interdependence and in- 
terpenetration of city and country. Is there a 
disposition on the part of the city church to ignore 
the country church, and what facts in your ob- 
servation show this? 

We hope to have a report of the best sugges- 
tions offered in answer to these inquires by the 
convener of the conference in an early number 
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“Tolstoy and His Problems.” 
By AtyMER MAUDE. 

The fact that this book is written by the one, 
who above all others in England, is in closest 
touch with Tolstoy's ideas not only, but with the 
man himself—indeed he might be called Tolstoy's 
English representative—lends a peculiar interest 
to the perusal of it. Mr. Maude appreciates the 
widespread haziness with which to many people 
the teaching of the Russian thinker seems to be 
enveloped and it was largely with the intention 
of clearing this away that the book was written. 
The essays which form the book seem to be some- 
what loosely thrown together and the chapter on 
“Talks with Tolstoy” is a particularly haphazard 
and unconnected series of conversational scraps. 
It may be. however, that in this essay it is the 
author's intention to let the small “Talks” by 
their very disconnectedness, throw better side 
lights on the man and his teaching. The first 
essay is a biographical sketch which aims not so 
much to give a chronological statement of his 
life as to emphasize the more important crises 
and significant seasons of inner doubtings and 
questionings amidst outward perplexities that 
mark the road by which Tolstoy traveled to his 
present position. 

But perhaps the more distinctive and interest- 
ing essays of the book are “How Tolstoy wrote 
‘Resurrection, *’ and “The Doukhobors: a Russian 
Exodus.” The former gives us some inside in- 
formation concerning the conflict Tolstoy had be- 
tween strict adherence to the principles he had 
laid down for himself, especially in regard to 
copyrights and pay for his literary work, and, his 
great desire to help the distressed Doukhobors, 
explaining also some of the difficulties which this 
conflict caused in the publication of the novel. 
The latter is characterized by very evident pains- 
taking to be fair and impartial in his account 
of the persecuted sect for which he has so much 
sympathy and admiration, and towards whose de 
liverance from the land of oppression he did so 
much. It is particularly hard to get informa- 
tion concerning them, as he himself says, which. 
on one side or the other, is not ex parte. This 
effort to give a reliable account which neither 
ignores the limitations and faults of these simple 
and illiterate folk in an extravagant praise of 
their virtues, nor too severely deals with what 
their enemies look upon as a fanatical disregard 
of expediency in their almost obstinate stand for 
their principies and dictates of conscience, will 
supply a much desired need. Let us hope that 
by it Mr. Maude will do much to clear away the 
misunderstanding regarding the Doukhobors. 


which exists not only in European countries but 
even, to a certain extent, in Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, and will show the foolishness of ex- 
pecting the conduct of people who are still with 
us on earth to be in every respect that of saints. 
The book will surely accomplish much of its ob- 
ject in making plainer Tolstoy's problems and 
giving us a better acquaintance with the Douk- 
hobors. (Grant Richards, London. Imported by 
A. Wessels Company, New York.) 

Constructive Criticism of the Church. 

Constructive and friendly treatment of the 
Church from the social point of view is happily 
superceding the uselessly destructive and_ irri- 
tatingly negative criticism which its constituency 
has long. and for the most part patiently en- 
dured. It is refreshing to read such a plea as 
President Eliot of Harvard recently made in 
the Independent for patience with the deliberate 
adjustment of the churches to the changed mod- 
ern political and industrial conditions. He re- 
minds us that modern democracy and the indus- 
trial system which quickly followed its advent are 
litthe more than a century old, while the institu- 
tions which are expected to conform to them 
with unreasonable promptness and completeness 
have been for two thousand years developing their 
organization and methods. This conserving spirit 
and constructive development of the church are 
a sufficient answer to the impatient inquiry and 
hasty discouragement of Frederick Stanley Root 
in his recent volume of somewhat disconnected 
chapters grouped under the title, “What is the 
Matter with the Church?” Had he viewed the 
question with more of a_time-sense it would 
have been more broadly stated and more ap- 
proximately answered, in accordance with the 
loyal purpose evidently underlying the trenchant 
discussion. (The Abbey Press.) 

Dean Fremantle has made a valuably useful 
contribution to the social literature of the church 
in his volume of lectures delivered at Harvard 
on “Christian Ordinances and Social Progress.” 
Not only are the fundamental social elements 
of Christian worship, sacraments, Scriptures, 
preaching and the pastorate function of the church 
interpreted with scholarly ability, but valuable 
suggestions toward the more effective practical 
use of these ordinances to promote social progress 
are helpfully offered. Like the late Bishop West- 
cott, the author of this volume and of the notably 
influential Bampton lectures on “The World as 
the Subject of Redemption,” has rendered great 
service in helping to spiritualize the social move- 
ment, while interpreting the social aspects of re- 
ligion. 
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Christian Ministry to the Labor Move- 
ment. 

The following excerpt from a Fall River, Mass., 
paper at the crisis of the then impending strike, 
speaks volumes for the reciprocally helpful rela- 
tions between ministers of religion and the leaders 
of labor, which are possible when the minister is 
a man among men. 

“Sunday evening at the Central Congregational 
church Rey. William Knight preached a_ short 
sermon bearing on the industrial situation in 
this city. It was learned, Saturday, that Mr. 
Knight had been with the executive committee 
of the Textile council during the morning con- 
ference, after which the postponement of the 
strike was announced. The text of the sermon, 
last evening, was the words of Christ, “Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever | have com- 
manded you.” 

The speaker began by quoting from President 
McKinley's speech at Buffalo the day before his 
assassination the words: 

“Commercial wars are unprofitable, A policy 
of good will and friendly trade relations will 
prevent reprisals. Gentlemen, let us ever remem- 
ber that our interest is in concord, not in con- 
flict.” 

These words, he said. were a near approach 
to the teaching of Jesus on the plane of prac- 
tical statesmanship. We have seen tne same thing 
recently in the conduct of our city’s great indus- 
trial affairs. Self-interest and considerations of 
material welfare have led both manufacturers and 
operatives to courses of action in accord with the 
teachings of Jesus. The Christian minister is a 
man, under orders. While I am a minister here 
itis my duty to teach men to observe the things 
Christ taught. One of the masterly declarations 
of Jesus is that no man lives to himself or dies 
to himself. 

There is probably no city in America where 
the correctness of this view of human life is more 
immediately shown forth than in Fall River. Our 
own vast industry binds us all together in such 
away that even a dull mind can see the work- 
ing of the underlying life-fact which Christ de- 
clares holds in all life. Master-minds are nowa- 
days tracing out this life-fact in all kinds of hu- 
man affairs, Now, for men in such a city as 
this to adopt any course of action which ignores 
this truth is clearly sheer folly, Christ has stated 
it plainly; human experience has verified it be- 
yond reasonable doubt. To deliberately act in 
lisregard of it clearly would be to abandon the 
Christian spirit in dealing with our fellows. 

But what is the Christian spirit in dealing with 
our fellows? One of the cardinal declarations of 





it has become known in all Christendom as the 
Golden Rule. 

In the summer there was a vote to reduce 
wages. Evidently in the better judgment of our 
manufacturers this was a mistaken step. As < 
minister of Christ | deelare that it was contrary 
to that consideration for the welfare of all which 
accords with Christian wisdom. However ma- 
terial consideration may have determined the wis 
dom of those who withdrew from that wrong step, 
it is to be commended. It vindicates Christ's teach- 
ings as practical, Recently by a declaration of a 
strike a smiliar mistake has been made by our 
operatives. Again the better judgment has pre- 
vailed, and a postponement has been announced. 
lam confident that because of the steadied judg- 
ment and cleared view of our working people 
there will be no strike. Again I commend the re- 
gard for the welfare of all which amid all material 
considerations has played a part. | wish most 
heartily that wages could be yaised. It is a 
righteous obligation when conditions warrant it. 
But there was no substantial warrant for a de- 
mand for an increase of wages, and by forcing 
a small gain or attempting to do so, the great 
and well-established results of unionism would 
have been put in jeopardy. So again on the basis 
of self-interest Christ's wisdom in teaching regard 
for others has been seen to be vindicated. I com- 
mend this also. The conferences between em- 
ployers and emplcyes are tangible signs of the 
growth of mutual respect and recognition of a 
community of interest. 

Out of years of close relations with masses of 
working people, [ have come to believe profound- 
ly in the wisdom of labor unions. Not to array 
employes to combat their employers, but to con- 
fer and co-operate; not because the relations of 
labor and capital are those of antagonism, but be- 
cause they are those of mutual dependence, The 
combative possibilities of unionism have been 
made the guage of the worth of unions all too 
much in the troublous years of the past. The 
educational power of unions, the wisdom of repre- 
sentation, the benefit of conference, these are 
some of the great and most salutary results of 
unionism in the matured form which the years 
of strife have brought us. Out of it all we men 
are learning that Christ’s way is practical and 
best.” 


One seeret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of 
inclination to duty. is worth all the mere good 
thoughts. warm feelings, passionate prayers, in 
which idle people indulge themselves—J. H. 
NEWMAN. 
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The Month at Chicago Comainons. 


li “culture” imagines it has the monopoly of ca 
pacity for appreciating the beautiful in art, the 
illusion might have been graciously dispelled by 
even a casual glimpse at a quiet scene in the Art 
Institute the other afternoon. In the galleries 
might have been seen a group of thirty-five mem- 
bers of the Chicago Commons Woman's Club. 
eagerly following one of the city’s best interpre- 
ters of art, as she gave verbal expression to the 
ideals of beauty which awaited interpretation not 
more truly in the artists’ pictures than in the 
womens’s capacity to appreciate them. 

Patriotic RALLIES. 

Camp McKinley is rallying to our auditorium 
not only the Spanish War Veterans of the city, 
but many other men every week. A patriotism, 
not less enthusiastic for being more intelligent, 
is being promoted by their public meetings, at 
which the social, civic and industrial aspects of 
American politics, as well as the world-view of 
our country’s relationships. are being discussed 
by capable speakers. 

For Civic IMPROVEMENT. 

The Men’s Community Club opened its sea 
son's work by inviting the neighborhood and 
many other guests to share the suggestion and en- 
couragement given by the finely illustrated stere- 
opticon lecture on “Civic and Industrial Better 
ment,” furnished by the League for Social Serv 
ice in the highly capable service of Mr. William 
Howe Tolman, its national lecturer. 

Our Free-Speecn Povicy. 

The Free Floor Economic Discussions begin 
their seventh winter’s session Nov. 11th. The only 
restriction upon the liberty of speed which has 
been held in reserve all these years and never yet 
has had to be enforced is the advocacy of violence 
and the defense of assassination. Only twice in 
six years has the chairman been obliged to ap 
peal to the house against even the interruption of 
speakers, which was instantly suppressed by the 
unanimous support given to the maintenance of 
parliamentary order. Never have these discussions 
been interrupted by any one under the influence 
of liquor, although admission has been absolutely 
unrestricted, and a more or less shifting crowd of 
men has always been in attendance. While re- 
cent events have presented no reason for changing 
our free speech policy, yet they have impressed 
upon even the more radical participants a marked- 
ly increased sense of responsibility for a construc- 
tive and educational use of the great opportunity 
afforded by this unique occasion. 

\ Great Accesion to Our WorkinG Force 

Our neighborhood Tabernacle Church is happy 
in its entirely unanimous choice of Rev. James 


Muillenbach as its associate pastor. His hearty? 
acceptance of his inspiring opportunity for per-7 
manent and growing usefulness is the very best” 
fortune not only for the encouraging church’ 
work, but for the continuance of the reciprocally 7 
advantageous relationships between the organic- 
ally independent efforts of the settlment and the 
church. The ordination service on Novy. 11th will 
be made the occasion for as wide a_ fellowship 
and as deep an inspiration as possible. 
“Ann Lenn A Hanon.” 

We have just begun our last effort to meet 
the final obligations incurred in completing and 
equipping our nearly finished building and in car- 
rying our greatly increased work through these 
hardest three months, closing our fiscal year. We 
residents. who are not only giving our time and 
home life to the work, but are freely risking all 
our tinancia! resources in its support through this 
supreme crisis. feel warranted in personally ap- 
pealing to every friend ot Chicago Commons to 
join us in making the sacrifices necessary to carry 
this enterprise of common faith through to the as- 
sured permanency and success, which now at last 
are at hand. ‘ 

Any one who can give anything to the support 
of the work or any special feature of it, to the 
building fund or the final payment upon any spe- 
cific part of the plant and equipment will help 
most by acting quickly. Since the tenure of the 
property prevents mortgaging either the ground 
or the building, friendly loans are our last. de- | 
pendence in case at least $10,000 cannot be secured | 
by subscription within the next two months, and | 
$o,000 more by April Ist. In the event of this 
necessity there may be friends who are willing to 
lend collateral on which loans can be negotiated, 
a risk which residents have taken over and over J 
again, so far without loss. The somewhat unex- | 
pected embarrassment, caused by not being able 
to mortgage the property, is more than offset by’ 
the guarantee it gives for the perpetuity and solv- 
ency of the work of Chicago Commons. 


SPECIAL FEATURES of the NEXT NUMBER | 


“Tue Isocation or Our Pusric CyHarittes.” 
By Miss Junta C. Laturor. 
Miss Lathrop, for many years the most active 
member of the Illinois State Board of Charities, 7 
and a resident of Hull House, furnishes a most 
illuminating article on a subject of fundamental ® 
importance to public and personal interests. which 
has received all too little attention. 


_ the Boston Conference on the Boy Problem, | 

fully and critically reported by representatives 

both of the Conference and Chicago Commons. 
(he new department. edited by Mrs. Caroline 


Williamson Montgomery for the College Settle- | 
ment Association 








